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a of Charles II. the power of his eloquence be-. 
—_ aoe | gan to extend its witchery over the polished audi- 
To the as author of the folinwing x tale, r James J. Brownlee, of this | ence of the High Kirk of Edinburgh. 
city, the proprietors of the Album and Ladies Weekly Gazette award- | | ‘I ohall never forget it,” continued the baronet— 
a 


TALES. 





eda guld medal of the value of thirty doliars ! 
** the thunders of that voice still sound in my ears, 
as it delivered its divine message to the vast assem- 
‘bly on that sacred day of rest, which preceded the 
' |promulgation of the royal act, by which four hun- 
Sin James Stewart was a staunch whig, who ‘dred of Scotland’s venerable pastors were banished 
braved the tyranny of Charles the Second, in those | from their weeping flocks ! and he who should have 
days which are still known in Scotland, by the name | fijled one of the most conspicuous stations in our 
of the “ killing times.” He had been the Lord Pro- city, was driven into exile by the minions of a grace 
vost of Edinburgh, before the restoration, and after | Jess tyrant. I shall never forget the moment when 
many sufferings, and some melancholy deaths in his he uttered the memorable words for which he was 
family, occasioned by the hand : of tyranny, he wea- | doomed to exile. 
thered the storm, and at the revolution saw Sco | sure of his majestic stature, his hands stretched for 
land come out of the wintry teiapest into the calin-| ward, with his face and eyes lifted to heaven, and 
ness of spring; after which he lived to see his son | the tears of sorrow and indignation rolling down his 
James elevated to the office of Lord Advocate of | cheeks, he exclaimed— Ah! my trodden down 
the nation, in the stead of Mackenzie, of Rose- ‘country ! unhappy and desolaied kirk of Scotland! 
haugh, surnamed the bloody ; who, during the years and you, my countrymen, again are ye to taste the 
of the persecution, had inflicted so much misery ON) bitter sorrows of persecution. To-morrow the act 
the sons and daughters of Scotland. | of an infatuated tyranny sends out a withering blast 
It was on a beautiful summer day, after the star over Scotland's fairest harvest ! 
of peace had shone on Scotland, from the throne of, recissory drives the faithful pastors of Scotland into 
William and Mary, that the good old knight assem- exile and prison !—Oh, my God! how long has thy 
bled his children and his friends at his summer re-, holy cause been persecuted by a Hatman in the 
sidence, near Coltness. It was a day of festivity im, state, a Judas in the kirk, and an Ahab on the 
honour of returning peace. Every eye sparkled with throne! Alas! is the bloody tragedy never to draw 
the light of gladness ; there was music in the hall, | to its last scene !”’ 
and on the lawn, and through the groves. Eventhe| “ The words of the orator were not prophetic. 
animals seemed to partake of the joy; the larks and), They contained, in the estimation of even the ene 
thrushes sung more sweetly, and all nature rejoiced, my, a true historical record. The councils of the 
as if conscious that the hearts of men were happy.' nation were ruled by a Charles Il.—by a Lauder- 
After sports and amusements of various kinds | jdale, and by a Sharp, who sold the kirk of Scotland 
had for some time been enjoyed, the knight seated | |for fifty thousand marks ! 
himself beneath a stately oak which adorned the! ‘ Pardon my weakness,” 
jawn in front of his castle. His beautiful daughter, | Baronet, as he dashed the tear trom his eyes.—* | 


THD MARTYR, 


AN HISTORICAL TALE. 





Anna Burleigh Stewart, sat on his right hand, and | thought that I had wept in the castle of Edinburgh, | 


her no less beautiful sister, Mary Stewart, on his | and in the tolbooth of Dundee, when banished trom | 
left. There were not two more charming beings in ™y family and all my comforts, till I could even 
Clydesdale, and they were as virtuous and pious as | Weep no more. Hugh Mackail was, in my eyes, as 
they were beautiful and accomplished. His sons'| my own son. He was the betrothed ot my Clara, 
sat before him in all the pride and dignity of man- | 1 was about to join their hands in holy wedlock, 
hood; his relatives and neighbours completed the | when the tyrant’s vengeance drove him into exile 
circle. The whole company requested to hear a|After four long years, during which he made the 
story of the “‘ killing times,” from the lips of the ven- tour of Europe, he was restored to his dro: ping 
erable baronet. , Clara, and to us; and his presence brought joy to 
“ You shall have one,”’ said he, “ though it shall |our hearts. The voice of ' 
awaken my griefs anew.” heard in Priestfield. The day was named for their 
He cast his eyes around the circle. His face was, nuptials. Clara shone in all her loveliness; a be 
at first, lighted up with every expression of joy. ||ing more sweet, more beautiful, more captivating ; 
But, by degrees, it assumed a graver and graver as- pardon an old man’s and a father’s gricf—never |! 
pect, until it became stern, and even melancholy. |/shone in Baron’s hall, nor graced a Lappy bridal! 
- then spoke as follows : 


gladness was once more 


** While the nuptial preparations were hastened, 

‘Master Hugh Mackail was a young man of an | | (and the halls of my fathers were never disgraced 
accomplished mind, expressive features, and attrac- by ordinary preparations, in matters of this high mo-! 
tive manners. He had long been the companion of | ment,) the rumour came to my castle, that the We: 
my James and Thomas, and of my Clara Stewart, land army of the Covenanters was mar hing upot 


the lily of Priestfield, of whom the young and old) Edinburgh, to purge the land of tyranny, and to| 


bore testimony, that there was none in high or low || raise the standard of liberty once more over our hills. | 
degree, in Midlothian, that could compare with her | 
in beauty and sweetness 
** Master Mackail was of gentle blood 
superior accomplishments, and the 
onversation, were stronger recommendations than | ly restore to the kirk and his country, their wonted |! 
He embraced his Clara, and t 


“In his uncontroulable enthusiastn for the liberty 
| 

and religion of his country, so cruelly persecuted, | 
; but his'| Mackail would join the Covenanters, for he hi pn 1]! 
charms of his | that this rising of the Western people would speedi | 


his honourable descent; and shortly after the resto-'| nights and privileges 


Raising himself to the full mea-| 
| ed down to the gate. 


To-morrow the act! 


t-j;usual course of their proceedings, 
Vt were not partial in the case 


j broken and dispersed 
;over many even from our ranks, and dis; 


bade her adieu, assuring her, in his youthfu! enthu- 
siasm, that he would soon place her in those circles 


| of fair Edinburgh, in which she used to move. She 


wept—she smiled on him through her tears ; she be- 
sought him to stay; then again bade him go and 
combat for Lis country’s deliverance and glory 
“ Yes, go,” said she “* and may Heaven’s blessings 
rest on the banners of persecuted Scotland !" 

“On the eighth day after his departure, as Clara 
was watching from a lofty casement the lane which 
led from the main road up to the castle, a horseman 
rapidly approached ; his cloak floated in the sum- 
mer breeze, and his swift steed was covered with 
foam. He entered the lane; Clara, panting for 
breath, and scarcely able to contain herself, hasten- 
The horseman bowed to her 
in pensive sadness; and remained silent * Come 
you from the host?’—her heart beat so violently 
that she could utterno more. ‘ Ido, my fair lady.” 
She hastily retired ; for she gathered from his look 
the extent of the melancholy news. The messen- 
ger hastened to disclose the dreadful tidings to me 
* Master Mackail is a prisoner of the Council,’ said 
he, “ and is now in the dungeon at Edinburgh !”’ 

After a short period of silence, for the weather- 
beaten horseman was interrupted by my groans of 
“the youth bad joined the 
Westland army, which he followed for several days 
He left them at the waters of Cramond, in weak- 
ness and sorrow ; and in his way to Libberton Parish, 
took the pass through Brad’s Craggs. He had en- 
tered the solitary spot, and sat down on a rough 
stone by the purling brook, and was laving his brow 
in the passing stream, when some rustic bands, sent 
out by the enemy to hang on the rear of the West- 


deep anguish, he added 


|| land army, suddenly appeared and seized him. The 
continued the aged; 


weapon which he had brought with him from the 
patriot host, lay on the green mossy bank ; but he 
did not lift it. He yielded himself a prisoner with 
out resistance. His captors were Scotchmen ; and 
he thought—he hoped—that every Scotchman felt 
fur his country’s wrongs as he did—that every Scot 
) tish bosom was a friend to Scotland and liberty 
Alas! he was deceived. The mercenary rustics, 
who cried their hosannahs to the tyrant, and to the 
patriot in turns, as either happened to ascend in the 
scale of power, had counted the price of his blood, 
ind they gave him over without remorse, into the 
hands of the council 

The covenanting soldier here paused,” conti 
nned the baronet, “ and wiped awav the tears which 
| trickled down his cheeks, and fell in he avy dro pr 
on his girdle. 

“Why should I detail the acts and proceedings 
of the council against Master Mackail. They ar 
raigned him—condemned him—tirxed the manner ot 
his execution—end then tried him '—This was the 
in which they 
of my young friend! 

* Mercy—had they shown it to our army when 
at Pentland, would have won 
osed us to 

But the 
and the cabal, fixed deeper in 


relax in our zeal to redeem our cx satin 
cruelty of Charles, ; 
his mind the holy purpose of the Covenanters! 
‘Scarcely knowing what I did, | found myse't 
on the day of trial in the council chamber, with 
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Clara leaning on my arm. When we entered, Mas-|| privileges to which, as native citizens, we were en-{/band—spare Lim. Have you the feelings of men’ 


ter Hugh Mackail was pleading his cause with a) titled; and of which no power on earth had a a you husbands? J] appeal to your humanity.’ 


manly eloquence. Lauderdale and the cruel Sharp ‘to deprive us. You called our petitions, and the | 


deemed him a leading member of the army which| 
had threatened their security even in their head- | 
quarters. They belicved him to be acquamted with |, 
ali the secrets of the late rising, and when Mackail 
‘ienied it, he was supposed not to be ingenuous. | 
The green curtain was raised slowly, and there ap 
peared a table covered with various instruments of || 
torture, beside which stood a hard-featured and | 
grizly executioner, exhibiting all the appearance | 
of a ready minion of crueity | 


cravings of redress, treason and rebellion What, 
I pray you, my Lords, could we do? Would you 


that we should fall down and lick the feet of our ||: 


/ppressors and torturers ’—No; never. This is no 
rebellion; and the man who calls it rebellion, is a 


| sycophant, a crouching poltroon, and slave! I ap- 


peal to the Eternal! Willingly do I resign my lite 
in the holy cause of my religion, and my bleeding 
country! Executioner, proceed ! 

* The drooping Clara hung weeping on my trem- 


| nasi Take her away, guards! She interrupts us 
in the administration of justice, exclaimed Sharp, 
|!uriousiy.—* No—never—you shall never separate 
s, replied Clara, as she caught the prisoner by 
jthe arm : 
| ‘ Mackail stood, at first, petrified with amaze 
jment. His heart was overpowered by an unsubdu 
table griet and horror, He wept, and clasping his 
| Clara to his throbbing heart, be faintly uttered, Oh’ 
|Imy beloved ! in what a cruel hour we have met!’ 

* The guards and officers of justice approached 


“ To the interrogations of the council Mackail | bling arm Every one of the words of her betrothed ||‘ Touch me not,’ cried she, ‘ if you are men? Oh 


answered with firmness, declaring that the amount | 
of his crime was simple presence, for a short period, | 
with a sword, such as is worn by gentlemen as all 
that he retired voluntarily—— || 


part of their dress ; 
© The boot !’|) 


«© The torture ’ exclaimed Sharp. 
cried Lord Rothes, in a graff voice. 

“© The executioner approached, and lifting Mac 
kail’s leg, placed it in the heavy iron boot, used as 
an instrument of torture, in the crue! reign of Charles | 
IIl.—then thrusting in two wooden wedges between | 
the leg and the boot, he raised his mallet, rested it 
on his shoulder as a skilful slave of an inquisition 
would; and, glancing his gloomy sunken eye on the 
bench of the lords of the justiciary, awaited their 


orders 

* A question involving a confession of guilt, on 
his part, of what he was entirely imnocent, was put 
to Mackail. He replied, with a deep and solemn 
tone, ‘No,’ and the heavy mallet descended on the 
wedge. Another question was put, and the dee; 
sound of ‘ No,’ amid the awful silence, again fell on 
our ears; and the next moment was heard the hor- 
rible sound of the mallet descending once more on 
the wedge ! 

“My poor, gallant friend sustained the torture 
of nine strokes of the mallet, with undaunted cou- 
rage. As the executioner raised the mallet to give | 
the tenth, Mackail waved his hand toward Lord | 
Rothes, and the King’s Advocate, Sir John Nesbit, | 
and said, ‘ Hold—see you this invention of your! 
inquisition? It has been put on this quivering lun, | 
drenched with the blood of my gallant friend, the 
Laird of Corsack. You see it wringing the blood | 
from my mangled limb. I ask not your pity. I know |, 
you have none. I heard the groans, and the wild || 
shrieks of the tortured Corsack! They rang on my | 
ears in the dungeon cell, and al! my flesh quivered ! | 
{ heard, too, the wailings of his sweet wife, the lady | 
Corsack ; and the moans of his little children, plead- | 
ing at the door of your court, that you would give ! 


| 


| manner, to be conducted to him. 


| she replied. 


fell on her ear, ‘ like the points of the bare steel 
on the naked nerve.’ She turned her languid eye 
on my face. 
sorrow. She uttered a heart-rending groan, as the 


crue! mailet fell once more on the wedge. The | 
|| merciless judges on the bench looked recklessly on ; 


but nodded to the executioner to desist. She taint- 


ed, and sunk down in my arms, and I hurried her | 


away from the appalling scene. 
‘** She laboured under a burning fever for several 
She moaned, and raved, and called piteous 


days. 
Heaven sent a bless 


ly on the tortured Mackail. 
ing on the skill of her physician. 
troubled sleep, during which she wept and sobbed 
incessantly. God heard our prayers for her. She 
opened her heavy eyes, at length, on us; and hei 
rst inquiry Was, as she fixed an earnest look on me, 


‘have they murdered hin?’ On hearing that he 


lwas yetalive, she msisted, with much mildness ot 


‘ Lead me to the 
Council,’ said she ; * part me not from my betrothed. 
Surely, tue hardest heart will melt at his tears, and 
wine. Bear me to hun; Heaven will surely pity us.’ 

‘ T related buetly to ber all that had transpired , 


‘that Mackail, in consequence of his torture, had 


been thrown into a fever; but was recovering faster 
than had been expected ; and that the Council had 
fixed the [sth of December for his tral. 

“<< It is all weli,’ said she, in deep pensiveness. 
« By that day | shall gather strength to place myself, 
so please it Heaven, by his side.” 

‘* ] mentioned to her my suspicions that we must 
anticipate the worst. ‘I am prepared, my tather,’ 
‘ The Duchess of Hamilton, and the 
Marchioness ot Douglas,’ I observed, ‘ have been 
indeed exerting their influence in our behalf. With 
the nobles, and with those who have hearts to feel, 
we can prevail. But no entreaty, of even these first 
of Caledonian ladies, can bend the savage heart ot 
that unpitying man, Sharp, Archbishop of St. An 


drews. That being who has not the heart of hu- 


My grief added nourisliment to her | 


She fell into a! 


||do not separate us. These cruel Lords—see y: 
not that they are going to murder my betrothed 

“ The hesitating guards stepped back; and they 
jhardened features scemed softened with an impuls: 
t compassion. They looked towards the bench, a: 
jit uncertain of their duty ; and waited for furthe 
orders. 

* Mackail lifted his eyes to heaven, as Clara stil! 
l|hung on his arm, and ejaculated, ‘ the Lord gave 
and the Lord taketh away ; blessed be the name 
the Lord!’ and a large tear-drop rolled over hi 

lanched cheek. 

* The voice of the unfeeling judge now proceed 
ed to doom the victim to the gibbet. Clara fixed « 
wild look upon im, as if doubting the evidence of 
her ears, and then cried out: ‘ Oh! thou less than 
man, inhuman monster ; thou hast rent the tenderest 
of tes; thou hast burst the tle of a young husband 
and wife; and my poor heart is broken—On! my 
God! But—no—good sir—kind sir,’ added she, sud- 
|, deniy striking her brow ; ‘ my sweet, kind sir judge 
|do now—yes I know you will—pronounce that same 
|sentence onme Say it now ; why do you hesitate 
Yes! my love, we shall go to the dungeon, and t 
jdeath, together. Yes, I will lean on thee, let us go 
| My shepherd and thy shepherd with us, we shall fea: 
jjno evil, My Saviour in the skies; my betrothed by 
||my side; how sweetly I shall die with my love! 
She then looked in the judge’s face, and smiled 
jand by fits she laughed! and then she looked int 
|Mackail’s face, and laughed! ‘ Come, my love, let 
|| us go Y said she, throwing her white arms round his 
|| nes k, while her long glossy raven locks fell, in dis 
| order, over her brow, and on her shoulders 
| ‘ Mackail sunk down at her feet. ‘No, my 
|| spouse,” said she, ‘ you shall not go alone. Thy 
|betrothed is ever ready. By the troth of a maid 
| Clara Steward is ready to accompany you in al! 
| extremities.’ 
| She threw herself on her knees by his side 

Her long tresses fell on her neck and bosom, whik 


them back their dear father! Your ears were deat | oe ; : 
|| manity, has urged the Commissioners into his views ; || she smoothed back his yellow curls, and kissed his 


to all this. You drove the mournful wife and the || 
weeping children from your presence. 

mercy never enter this den of tyranny. 
my Lords, accustomed all my life to speak the truth, | 
without guile or concealment, I have told you all i} 
can tell, though you should tear these limbs into 

fragments, and wring from its place each joint in my 
frame. I repeat that 1 was with the Westland host. | 


Pity ani || 
For me, 


I went to join it with the heart of a Scotchman, who | sentence on Mackail. Though weak and trembling, | 


feels the wrongs of his bleeding country. We were |! 
approaching the capital to seek redress from the | 
throne. We were not allowed to come before his) 
Majesty’s council, as individuals. We could not) 
come in a multitude, without arms for our defence ;! 
tor the arms of your general, Sir James Turner, have | 
spread desolation and havoc over the South. I lett 
the host voluntarily, not because I deemed them) 
rebels, but because | was unable to render them 
We are no rebels. We sought only 
We were driven t 
We could not | 
You stood 
You deprived us of the 


turther service 
the redress of our grievances. 
madness by our ruthless oppressors 
appeal; we were unable to petition. 
between the throne and us 


‘and neither the noble Hamilton, nor the noble Doug-) brow, and cheeks. 


las, can move the inhuman priest!’ 
« The ISth of December arrived. No entreaties 
could prevail with Clara to remain at home, and i 


As we pressed forward, Clara stopped short and 
listened. ‘The Council were actually pronouncing 


Clara seemed to be roused up by a super-human im- 


pulse, as soon as she gathered from the words what) 


they were doing. She sprung from my arms ; rushed 
within the bar; and fell on the neck of Mackail 
« My espoused !—my love !’"—was all that she coula 
utter. The voice that was pronouncing the sentenc« 
from the bench, quavered and stopped. In a con 
fused sound the multitude murmured her name. Thi 
members of the bar, and the lords, whispered— It 
is Clara Steward—itis the beautiful daughter of the 
late Lord Provost.’ 

“Sharp and Rothes called aloud, ‘ bear her away, 
guards '—* No,’ exclaimed Clara, ‘ I never will b 


parted trom him. He is my betrothed—imy hus 


| He had fainted. ‘ Hah! ve 
| monsters! have you slain him already! Ye hav: 
;slain my true love!’ She started up, and looked 
wildly around her. ‘ He has gone, and left his poo: 


| was constrained to lead her to the hall of judgment. | Clara alone in this horrid place. But I follow thee 


my love! She now cried loudly, and struggled t 
raise him up. ‘ Come to thy home,’ she continued 
in an endearing tone; ‘these cruel men shall not 
She then sunk down beside him, ar 
| seemed to weep, but no tears came! 

«A loud groan was heard from all parts of the 
chamber ; and many wept aloud 
| «« « Bear him to the dungeon of the condemned 
cried the presiding lord on the bench: and Shar} 
iin his officious cruelty rose, and waving his han 
to the officers, ordered them to depart with ther 


| 
| 
risoner 


| iurt thee.’ 


‘| « The guards bore him away in a state of mse 


sibility, while some of the sympathising spectat 
onveyed me and my poor maniac, Ciara, t 


apartments. 
} 


“ T watched by her bed-side day and night. Si 
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fell into a deep slumber; she moaned, and drew 
heavy and long breathings; she raved frequently ; 
and in her wildness, often called on me, and on her 
mother, and on her betrothed, She sometimes laugh- 
ed loudly, and wildly ; and then would repeat—‘ the 
inhuman priest cannot separate us. Come to thine 
own home, with me !—these wicked men in those 
vile crimson robes shail not harm thee ; neither shall 
that savage priest touch thee nor thy Clara. Come 
to thy own sweet home.’ Then the tears would) 
flow over her white neck and bosom. Heaven, at 
last, sent relief; but it was only a partial relief. The| 
wildness of the maniac had fled; but poor Clara 
smiled, and nodded, and laughed to the stranger, as) 
well as to her own father. She had sunk into a 
state of idiocy, and seemed to remember only the 
scenes of her former happiness, and her sorrowful 
parting with Mackail at Priestfield. She would 
look wistfully in my face, and say, ‘ is he come yet! 
and as I wept in silence, she would add, ‘ Oh! yes, 
he will soon come !’ 

“ The intervening scenes of distress, at last, broke 
in gradually upon her mind, and, taking my hand, 
she asked me, in a sorrowful tone, ‘ is the 18th of 
December come yet? Ol! yes, and then the twen-| 
ty-second.’ She would then count the days of her! 
sorrow, until she had ascertained that of her lover’s | 
tate 

* The twenty-second day of December came. | 
snd my chaplain, Mess John Meikle, were by the) 
couch of my young friend, before the first beam of; 
the east had shed its light on the sky. He siept,! 
and neither did the first glare of the torch-iight, nor 
the noise of our entrance awaken him. His sleep 
seemed indeed to be oppressive. Large drops of) 
sweat hung on his brow. His right arm lay across 
his breast. It was occasionally raised gently, as he 
seemed to murmur a prayer; and in his slow and! 
plaintive words, I discerned that he coupled with a) 
father’s naine, that of Clara Steward. He moaned 
frequently, and drew up his shattered leg. \ 

‘“«] touched him softly, and he started up. I told) 
him the hour. He looked round for a moment. } 
‘ My father,’ said he, ‘ you are right. Come, up, 
John Woodrow,’ continued he, with his wonted 

heerfulness, to his fellow martyr, who lay in the. 
same chamber ; ‘ up, John ; you are too long in bed ; 
vou and I look not like men going to be hanged, | 
seeing we lie so long abed.’ He named Clara) 
Steward. Having calmed his mind in the best man- | 
ner] could, in relation to her, we spent the morn-| 
ing hours in devotion. We discoursed of the past. I 
We mourned over the evils of this life; but, as/! 
(Christians, we looked to heaven as our home ; where |! 
ll the storms of life are hushed; there the wicked'| 
cease from troubling, there the weary are ut rest. | 

‘« The aged father of the martyr came. He fell | 
ipon his son’s neck and kissed him. Their conver- | 
sation continued deep and earnest for a long time. || 
Chey were both in tears. Some of these were tears 

f regret; and many of them tears of joy. The 
bowed-down parent uttered no murmurs against the 

uncil. He named not the tyrant. He uttered no 

irse against the lordly priest. He thought that it 
vas the sin of the father, (and he was a pious fa- 
iher,) that had fallen as a blighting mildew on his 
The son, in his turn, took all the 
blame on himself, and craved his father’s pardon, if 
m aught he had offended him. ‘ Ah! my Hugh!’ 
ened the father, in a burst of angush, ‘ I have sin- 
ied; but thou, poor lamb, what hast thou done 

‘ * My beloved father, your sorrows overwhelm 
my heart; dry up your tears.’ 

‘* Ah! Hugh! I called thee a goodly olive tree 

t fair fruit; and now a winter storm hath destroyed 
th the tree and the fruit. Oh! woisme” — 


*« « Beloved father,’ said Muackail, after a long 
, 


beloved son. 


pause, ‘my hour approaches, and your presence 


‘martyr suffering for the liberty of Scotland, and the 


quite unmans me; your grief distracts me. Leave 
me, father. Ina brief space we shall meet, where 
no partings nor sorrows can disturb the purity of joy 
Retire with Sir James Stewart, here. Take Clara 
to your chamber, and there spend the few remain 
ing hours of my life in fervent devotion ; and pray 
that Heaven may be with me in my last extremity 
of earthly sorrows! Go, my father.’ He raised both 
hands in their rattling chaims, and laying them gent 
ly on his father’s gray hairs, he pronounced this so 
lemn benediction : ‘ May the grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ be with you, tarewell. We meetin heaven ! 

“In a brief spate after I had returned from con 


ducting the elder Mackail to Clara, the tolbooth | 


clock announced the fatal hour, and the deep-toned 
bell of St. Giles tolled the death-note of a public 
execution. 

‘* | supported the victim down to the Market, 


Cross. His step was firm, and his countenance un-|| with horror 


over the ladder, he 
*O Lord! imto thy 


** And putting his shoulders 
breathed out his last words 


| hands I commend my spirit, for thou hast redeemed 


me, O Lord God of truth |’ 

* Atthis moment the immense crowd seemed to 
be moved, and agitated like the waves of the sea 
Deep sorrow was in every heart; and every eye re 
Loud wailing was heard on every hand 
Phe aged groaned, and the children wept. Even 
of the nobles, who were 


vealed it 


(he most thoughtiess and gay 
jeaning proudly from their windows, and looking on, 
sobbed aloud lu see one sv youl, ahd so accom 
plished, passing from the fresliness and beauty of 
lite, by a violent death, into the gloom of the grave ! 
All were affected. Every head was uncovered, 
and tears streamed down every cheek ! 

** This awful expression of grict was interrupted 
by a new scene, which caused every heart to thrill 
Just as the martyr was thiown off— 


moved. He raised his eye to the gibbet, and smiled. ! just as he hung in air, there arose a noise and a bust 


He sat down a few moments on the scaffold; then 


rose, and in his usual eloguent manner, and with a 


noble mien, he pronounced his last speech. His, 
face glowed, and his eye flashed, as they were wont) 
in his brightest displays in the pulpit. He next 
sung some thrilling verses from the thirty-first psalm. 
The notes still mng on my ears. He then threw, 


| himself on his knees, and uttered his last prayer, 


with his hands and face elevated towards Heaven. 
A powerful and fervent pathos was sent forth in| 
every petition. <A deep silence pervaded the vast 
multitude of spectators. There was not a whisper 
to interrupt the energetic tones of his clear voice, as 
they floated over the immense assembly ; and thou- 
sands wept as they looked on the holy tervour of the 


pure religion of our God! 

** He rose up with cheerfu! looks, threw off his 
cloak, and his hat; and setting his foot on the lad- 
der, he uttered these words with a dis.inct voice : 
‘I care no more to go up this ladder, and over it, 
than if I were thence going to my father’s house. 
Every step of it brings me nearer to the heavenly 
realms of immortality.’ And after the executioner 
had fixed the rope around bis neck, he continued : 
‘ And now I do willingly lay down my life in the 
good old cause of Scotland’s liberty and the holy 


ling in the distant extremity of the crowd, which 
incessantly gave way belore a wretched being, who 
was eageily pushing towards the scaffold with pi 
It rushed up the first ladder, and 
it was a female. 


teous moanihgs 
appeared on the scaffold She 
threw off her mantle, which had enveloped her head, 
and stood fourth in weeds of Uie deepest mourning 
Her features were pale, and livid. Her eyes rolled 
wildly on the crowd. Her long raven locks tom 
and dishevelled, fell on her snow-white neck and 
bosom. ‘ Clara Steward! Clara Steward !’ was re 
echoed from all sides, in stifled voices. ‘ It is Clara, 
the daughter of our old Provost.’ She looked ear 
nestly and wildly around her. ‘ Where is my be 


jloved !’ she exclaimed, ‘ by the troth of a maid, I 


| pledged my vow, never to part from him; where is 
| Mackail?’ She looked up, and fixed her eyes, with 


a sudden start, on her betrothed. She knew him as 
he hung in the air, almost motionless. She raised 
her white arms to heaven. Her heart burst with 
grief. She uttered one piercing scream, and fell on 
the scaffold directly under his feet. The weeping 


‘spectators murmured aloud the intensity of their 


sensations; and before her miserable father, or be 
fore any one of my attendants could recollect him 


self, or spring forward to her relief, her soul had fled 


Gospel of the Most High, once counted by king and | 


noble, as well as by priest and people, the glory of 


our country. And, my countrymen! it is for endea- 


vouring to defend this glorious cause ; it is for en- 
deavouring to extirpate the bitter root of tyranny 
from Church and State, that I embrace this rope. 
Few have been my days; but he has lived long and 
happily enough, who has lived for his country’s 
good, and periled his life for her redemption.’ 
“The executioner now drew the cap over his 
face. There was a burst of anguish from the whole 
assembly. To this he promptly replied :—Your 


|work, my countrymen, and fellow Christians, is not 


to weep, but to pray that I may be carried honour 
ably off the stage of time.’ Then pushing up the 
cap, he added :-—*I hope you perceive no agitation 
in my countenance and carriage. My heart is given 
to my country, and tomy God. My fears are given 
to the wind. IT appeal to the Eternal! I fear no- 
thing for myself. And for the cause in which | 
suffer, it is Christ’s cause, and my country’s glory 
You may stop the mountain wave, and roll back the 
ebbing tide, and extinguish yon glorious sun, but the 
holy spirit of liberty and religion, in its invincible 
progress, laughs at the schemes and combinations 
of earth and hell! Now, farewell world, and all 
earthly delights! Farewell, sun, moon, and stars! 
Farewell, my earthly father! And fare thee well, 
my sweet Clara, my blooming bride! Welcome 
Most High and Holy One! Welcome, glory' Wel 
come, eternal life' Welcome, death ' 


with that of the Martyr, to the world of spirits.”’ 





THE GLEANER. 





Tue pays or Exizapetu.—This was indeed the 
Rich and various were its fruits 

and Simplicity was 
Spencer wandered 


** golden age.” 
thought sparkled in every line, 
the hand-maiden of Noblencss 
over the Fairy Land, hallowing every spot; Shak 
speare grasped Nature with superhuman might, and 
like the patriarch of old, held her fast till she bless 
ed him; Beaumont and Fletcher, majestic birds 
sailed side by side with the “sweet swan of Avon” 


down the tideless stream of Immoriality; Jonson 


held the truncheon of wit, and Poesy herself quvailea 
at the mighty spirits she had formed 


Mr. Apams.—A gentleman who stood by the 
bedside of Mr. Adams, during the firing of the guns 
in honour of independence, asked him if he was 
not disturbed bythe noise? * No,” 


,’ said he, “eve 
ry gun adds five minutes to my existence 


999 
Aw eEvrron.--If an editor unites a large share oi 
accuracy, even with a moderate portion of erudition , 
if he collects materials with industry, and uses them 
with judgment; if he distinguishes between inge 
nuity and refinement, and separates useful informa 
tion from «stentatious pedantry, he will have a claim 
to public favour, though he should not possess the 
exquisite taste of a Heyne, the profound erudition 
if a Hemsterhuis, or the keen penetration of a Poi 


son.—Dr. Parr 





THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 








a point—it has neither length, breadth, nor thick-’ feited, by the government of William. He long 
_|iness. It is a name representing an impossibility—| had loved Eva Plunkett, the daughter of a proud 
a publication useful to the world and offensive to) northern baron, who, on making his terms with 
nobody. | William, compelled Eva, notwithstanding her 
paper : yee | plighted love to Ryan, to marry one of his officers 
THE HYPOCHONDRIAC CURED. | This act of parental despotism gave the fatal blow 
| A gentleman labouring under a very singular) to the fondest hopes of his heart ; and, without pos- 
It is the rare happiness of the press to have no| species of mental delusion, arising from hypochon- "sessing her, who was at once his inspiration and his 
enemies, Every body professes to love it, and its) dria, fancied that he had a bottle growing at the | theme, his life became a desert of desolation, with- 
sorest wounds are inflicted from vehement zeal for| end of his nose ; nor could all the reasoning of his; out a rose-bud of joy, or a meteor-beam of happi 
its welfare. It is a sweet comfort for the press, |, friends convince him to the contrary, although, on) ness. He fled to France, where the vulture of dis- 
amidst all its afflictions, that when it considers its |,all other points, he was perfectly rational. Medi- | appointed love preyed on the last palpitating fibre 
condition, and sees and counts the many gashes it! cal skill was equally baffled in attempting to cure! of his bereaved heart. P 
has received, it finds not one which has been the | bis extraordinary aberration of intellect: at length, | 
work of a hostile hand. It is indeed pierced, hack- lone practitioner being informed of the case, resolved | m Hen from her I was hasting 5 
it ‘ ho then could think her guileful tongue 
ed, and hewed in all directions; but by whom? jjto adopt a different treatment: Accordingly, on, Deceitfal words was wasting ? § 
Not by its enemies—tor, as was the case with Gay’s | being introduced to the patient, he exclaimed— i The tears were on her cheeks of wo— 
hare, ‘‘every creature is its friend’’—but by its ad- ||‘ How very wonderful! I never beheld such a sight | Then how could I discover, 
mirers. Our gaping wounds are so many opera- | before !—why you have a great bottle hanging from, “— sighs — heave, and tense cnuld Gow, 
tions which our kind surgeons, the judges, have your nose!” “ That I certainly have,” replied the ) eibenndeninecsh aii 
performed upon parts, for the good of the whole} hypochondriac, “ yet, would you believe it !—you | 
body. The avowed truth is, that they love our|}are the only person who will credit it: every one |) 
liberty above all ea.thly things, but abhor a little || else maintains that it is a mere whim of my own.”’ | 
failing which they impute to us, and call our licen- |! “ Well,” cried the doctor, ‘at least we will soon || 
tiousness. When they get us before them, therefore, | have it off.” So saying, he seized hold of the pa- t 
they operate with the knife on our licentiousness, || tient’s nose with one hand, while, with the other, I 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





From the London Eraminer. 
LIBERTY AND LICENTIOUSNESS 
OF THE PRESS. 


Party is the madness of many for the gain ofa few,—Pope. 





On Eva's cheek how fond I hung, 


I thought her humid eyes of blue 
Spoke language more than human ; 

Alas! her silent speech untrue, 
Bespoke the faithless woman ! 


That hour I gave her all mv heart, 
As humbly I was kneeliug ; 

But, oh! she played a treacherous part, 
She broke my heart of feeling ! 


for the sake of our liberty. They cut out the tongue i he gave him such a tremendous box on the ear, that) 
and amputate our legs and arms, to preserve the || he was completely stunned for some seconds. Then! 


freedom of the bleeding trunk. The idea of this|! 
method of treatment is not quite original: in one of | 
Mouiere’s farees, a quack asks his patient— 

** What do you do with this arm 7?” | 

Patient—* My arm!” | 

Quack —‘ We must cut off this arm immediately.” | 

Patient—* The deuce! Cut off my arm?” 

Quack—“ It is the new practice. Don’t we prune | 
the trees to make them healthy ; and don’t you see | 
that this arm hinders the other from thriving ?” ! 

Patient—“ Aye. But I have occasion for my arm.” | 

Quack— Here’s an eye, too, which must be in- 
stantly plucked out.” 

Patient—“ Pluck out my eye!” 

Quack—“ Don’t you see it injures the other, and! 
occasions mists? Have it taken away directly, | 
you'll see the better with your left.” 

It is on this principle that the judges always ar- 
gue for cutting off our arms and plucking out our} 
eyes in their charges to juries. The peccant mem-| 
ber they urge is licentious, and injures our other| 








adroitly slipping a bottle out of his pocket, that he 


had brought with him for that purpose, he exclaim- || 


ed, *‘I have knocked it clean off! see, here it is iad | 
The patient expressed himself overjoyed that the | 
operation had been so speedily and happily accom- |, 
plished ; declared that he was perfectly cured, ex- | 
tolled the doctor for his miraculous skill, and ever 4 
after kept the bottle as a memento of his former! 
disease, and as an ocular demonstration of the case | 


to all who might question its reality. 








FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. | 
THE WAILINGS OF UNREQUITED LOVE. | 


Translated from the Irish of Edmund Ryan. 


The songs of Edmund Ryan are very popular in | 
Ireland, as they gre attuned with those plaintive i 
wailings and heart-melting sorrow, which so pecu- |} 
liarly characterise Irisi poetry. Indeed, there is a} 
pathetic tenderness, “a joy of grief,”’ in Irish mu- | 
sic, that is powerfully calculated to harmonise with || 


part, our liberty; and we shall be all the better, | every feeling of the soul; for it isthe music of sen- 
they say, for pruning. Now, really, we have never | timent and passion, and that is the true melody of 
been able to discover where this other and admired |the heart. There is a characteristic wildness and 





I fled her arms—like Noak's dove, 
In hopes, when home returving, 

With pleasing tidings to my love, 
To recompense her mourning : 


And I, fond fool! too vainly thought 
To find her truth unshaken ; 

But, oh! I found her friendship bought— 
Mg nest of love forsaken ! 


She said she had a constant mind, 
O, why did! believe her ? 

Her love has changed, like April wind. 
She proved a base deceiver ! 


O, had her love been true as mine, 
No interest could have changed her ; 
ut specious wealth and garmeuts fine 
From Evaunp's name estranged her ' 


Most false of women! why did I 


So long in absence languish 
For you, who never heaved a sigh 
For my sad years of anguish ? 


O, woman! woman! fickle still ! 
From truth to error wavering ; 
Still selfish found, and led by will, 
Thy own ambition favouring ! 





CONSUMPTION. 


During the last ten years, (says the Enquirer, ) 
no less than six thousand six hundred and forty-six 
persons have died in this city with consumption.— 


part, this legitimate liberty, exists. We have been| 
lopped away in all quarters, and our kind gardeners | 
are now hacking away at our very roots; where, | 
then, is our freedom, for which the operators profess| 
such great respect and affection?’ We have rued! 


melting pathos in Irish poetry that cannot be con-||This is nearly one fifth of *the whole number ot 
veyed in a translation, as the music and poetry of/ deaths. These dafa furnish matter for serious re- 
the “green isle of beauty and bravery’’ are so//flection. That the fluctuating and capricious nature 
closely analogous, and the sound so faithful an echo|/of our climate has a great tendency to generate 
to the sense, that the former seems to bid defiance t consumption, is unquestionably true ; but it is equal 


our alleged licentiousness in every branch, but ne-/| to the adaptation of any other language to its sooth-|/ly true, that the sudden and extreme changes ot 
ver yet been able to find out our much lauded liber-||ing melody ; and the latter must sustain an injury, | climate might be rendered less injurious, by fore- 
ty. The judges must surely know what they praise || in its energetic and idiomatic delicacies, even when; sight and caution. It is a lamentable thing to say 
so highly, and we pray them to give us an idea of|/given through the spirited and glowing stanzas of that personal vanity is a great source of disease.- 

it. If you ask an Irishman to point outa particular) Moore. Therefore the following verses afford but a Our young ladies walk Broadway in the month ot 
place, he, instead of answering you, says, “Do you | spiritless and faint type of the original, which) January as lightly attired as in the month of May 

see that white house ?’”’"—* Yes.”’—“ Well, that’s|| abounds with passionate feeling, felicity of expres-|) No constitution is sufficiently robust to escape such 
not it.—Then does your honour observe that mill?” iision, and exquisite simplicity of thought. ' perilous exposures unhurt. We have seen them in 
—** Yes.” —** Well, that’s not it—And may be you| Edmund Ryan was the Sir Philip Sydney of Ire-'!thin-soled shoes and silk stockings, traversing the 


remark that red brick building !—well, that’s not|/land, for his lite was poetry and romance put in |snowy and sloppy streets with the greatest apparent 
it;”"—and so on. It is thus thatthe judges proceed | action, and his gallantry in love and war made him }unconcern. Colds and consumptions are the neces 
in showing us the liberty of the press; they say,|j‘* the secret wish of many a female heart.” He |sary consequences of such imprudence. It is pecu- 
“ Here is the exposure ot a knave, who has crept|| commanded a regiment of horse at the battle of the | liar to this country. In almost every part of Europe 
into a place of trust ;—well, that’s not it: and here | Boyne, where his distinguished valour attracted the | the greatest attention is paid to suiting the dress to 
is the publication of a case of cruelty or oppres-'|eyes and elicited the applause of James II. After/ the season. In Paris, London, and the German 
But what it is, ithe disastrous result of that battle, he still with capitals, the caprices of fashion are qualified by a 





sion ;—well, that’s not it,” &c 


neither they nor we know. The licentiousness of | 
the press is a term of the very widest range, in 
cluding, as it does, any thing that is offensive to any! 
body. The liberty et the press, on the other hand, 
seems to come under the mathematical definition of 


lawful sovereign 


desperate fidelity clung to the fallen fortunes of his ' proper care that health and vanity may be consulted 
In consequence of this impru-)at the same time. It is desirable that the example 
dent adherence to a dastard monarch, who never should be followed in New-York. Our young la 


deserved the attachment of the Irish nation, Ryan’s) dies are too dear and too valuable to be made tie 
property was confiscated, and his life declared for-' victims of a fondness for idle display 
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PATENTS. 
Among the patents lately granted in London for! 
inventions, we perceive one for “ an improved) 
escapement for watches.” Such an invention (says | 
Mr. Graham) strikes us as useless—for watches go | 
with marvellous facility under the present system. | 
We had not been five minutes in Drury-Lane pit, | 
one evening, when, on looking to see if our watch) 
was going, we found it gone ! 








CLEAN HANDS. 

A gentleman playing at whist the other evening, 
with an intimate friend, who seemed, as far as 
hands were concerned, to hold the Mahometan | 
doctrine of ablution in supreme contempt, said to) 
him, with a countenance ‘more in sorrow than in| 
anger,’ “‘ My good fellow, if dirt were trumps, | 
what a hand you would have!” 





BANNISTER’S TRIAL-SCENE BEFORE 
GARRICK. 

**T was shown into his dressing-room, when he | 
was before the glass preparing to shave. A white | 
nightcap covered his forehead, his chin and cheeks 
were enveloped in soap suds, his razor-cloth was| 
placed upon his left shoulder, and he turned and 
smoothed the shining blade with so much dexterity, | 
that I longed for a beard, to imitate his ineomnge-7 

| 





rable method of handling the razor. 
“¢ Eh! well—what, young man ?7—so—eh !— 
you are still for the stage? Well, now, what cha- 





“© « T should like to attempt Hamlet, sir.’ 


“ The New Testament. 
“Where it is said, ‘Woman, why troublest thou 


me ?’ 





racters do you, should you, like to—eh? | 
} 
1} 


« «Eh! what, Hamlet the Dane? Zounds !— 
that’s a bold—a—Have you studied the part!” ‘1 
have, sir.’ ‘ Well, don’t mind my shaving—speak || 
your speech—-the speech to the ghost—I can hear i 
you. Come, let’s have a roll and a tumble.’—(A || 
phrase of his, often used to express a probationary | 
specimen.) } 

“ After a few hums and haws, and a disposing! 
of my hair, so that it might stand on end, ‘like |) 
quills upon the fretful porcupine,’ I suppose my 
father’s ghost before me, ‘armed cap-a-pie,’ and 
off I started : 


Angels and ministers of grace, defend us! [He wiped the raror. 

Be thou a spirit of beaith, or goblin damned ! [He —— iw 

Bring with (hee airs from heaven or blasts from bell! [J/¢ shaved on. 
Thou comest in such a questionable shape, 

That [ will speak to thee. Vil call thee Hamlet! | 
King, Father, Royal Dane !—O, answer me! 

Let me not burst in ignorance ! [He lathered again, 


I concluded with the usual, 

Say, why is this? wherefore ? what should we do? 

but still continued in my attitude, expecting the 
praise due to an exhibition, which I was booby 
enough to fancy was only to be equalled by himself. 
But, to my eternal mortification, he tured quick | 
upon me, brandished the razor in his hand, and, 

thrusting his half-shaved face close up to mine, he} 
made such horrible mouths at me, that I thought he | 
was seized with insanity—and I showed more na-| 
tural symptoms of being frightened at Aim, than at, 
my father’s ghost: ‘ Angels and ministers! yaw ! 
whaw! maw!’ However, I soon perceived my} 
vanity by his ridicule. He finished shaving, put! 








|, queen thought a sufficient duration of his punish- | 
ment, she sent for him. He returned in a very _ 
sullen humour. 


” 





From the Columbia Republican. 


A DIALOGUE, 


BETWEEN A MERCHANT AND A BARD. 
“ Good morning, Merchant '"—* Bard, good morn! 


I've sold two shilling combs of born, 
But find my lace is sadly torn 

By careless clerk ; 
@h, never saw since I was bore 

Such racking work! 


“ But then our art, with all its cares, 
Is much to be preferred to their's 
Who fumble up some garret stairs ; 
Expensive rhyme; 
Then die, and leave to starving heirs 
Fruits of lost time. 


© A bard is puny, lowly-crawling, 

Low-minded, rattieheaded, bawling— 

A careless good for nothing —calling 
Such glowing names 

Is just, as one would say, extolling 
This child of Fame’s. 


“ A figure nine without a tail, 
He biows about with every gale 
A puff of praise will fill his sail— 
A blast of slight 
Will endless misery entail, 
ith endless night.” 


“ Why vitupurate *” the Bard 
At length made effort, stagyger'd hard, 
To raise the Merchant's lost regard 
For sons of song ; 
“ Your arguments are haifa yard, 
At least, too long. 


© Whate’er of poets you may say, 

Like long palaver thro’ the day 

Of merchants. wanders far astray 
From out the walk, 

Fair path, and narrow winding way 
Of bonest talk. 


“ A merchant! last of Adam's race ; 

The blacksmith with his charcoal face 

The saddler, stitcbing out his trace, 
The man of Tins, 

Are high compared with selling lace 
And peddling pins. 


“ He bows, and scrapes, and creeps, and craw/* 
Displays his musiins and his shawls, 
Till through the chink the money falls, 
Then wheels about, 
And shows the opening thro’ the walls 
To let folks out. 


“ Enlarg'd ideas and liberal views 

Are objects that he ne'er pursues, 

And hardly takes the weck/y news, 
For fear his mind 

In trade, its functions should refuse 
Or lag bebind. 


** O sordid meanness ! foolish man! 
He slights the Great Creator's plan, 
ho wiil’d when natare first began 
That we, bis care, 
Know ledge and wisdom’s ways should scan 
And travel there. 


“ If thou hast talents, ten or one, 

The question when tby life is done, 

Of * what improvement?’ Canst thou shen 
Dost not fear? 

For conscience is its owner's dun 
When death draws near. 


“ Let Bards improve what they have got; 
li village rhymers flounce and flout, 
Be eminent, and kick them out 
Of Fame’s high hall; 
Let real merit swell and sprout, 
Or none at all.” 


The Poet spouted thus bis fill; 
The Merchant swaliow’d down the pil 
And kept so long his clapper still, 
As merchants can, 
Then look’d—to yind a little bill 
Against that man 





DEARLY EARNED. 


“What have you been doing?” )) : 
said the queen. “Reading.” “ What book?” Camprett.—Campbell is a very ordinary looking 
” « Very well—what part 2 ||man, though very polite and courteous. You would 


TABLE TALK. 


— 





Suppose, from his appearance, that he never wrote 
ia line of poetry in his life ; indeed, I should be 
| rather disposed to conclude that his handsome and 
|, intelligent wife was the author of his popular po 
ems. He is about fifty years of age, middle size, 
|| dark complexion, sunken eyes, and low forehead— 
|that is, as far as I could see, for he wears a wig 
that conceals his brow. His manner of speaking is 
jslow and hesitating; his words unimpressive ; his 
jaddress pleasing. But on the whole, I was much 
| pleased with my interview, for I had supposed that 
the author of “ Gertrude” was a very different per- 
|| son.—Four months in Europe. 
Jev pe mMot.—A celebrated New-York actress, 
| while performing in Boston, one evening, com 
|| plained to the manager of the coldness of the an 
jj dience “Since they do not applaud,”’ said she, 
“I wonder whether they cry much?” ‘ Why,’’ 
replied the manager, ‘‘ you cannot expect us to ery 
as much as they do in New-York, since we have but 
|, three tiers 

Mapamr Georrrin.—It was this lady who, after 
|| 4 long conversation with the Abbe de St. Pierre, 
|, exclaimed, ‘‘ You have charmed me to-day.” “ 1) 
! am only an instrument,” replied the gallant Abbe, 
“upon which you have played well.” 





” 


| SvToRM ON THE ATLANTIC.—Thus far our voyage 
jhad been all sunshine. Heaven smiled upon us, 
and earth looked kindly on our course. But a night 
of fearful peril, ‘ of clouds and thick darkness,’’ 
was at hand—a night in which the combined fury 
of the elements burst upon our heads, and we might 
be said to depend alone on Almighty clemency. 1 
had never witnessed a storm at sea. I was now to 
| behold one of the most appalling character. It 
commenced at ten o'clock at night, and continued 
with unmitigated violence till four next morning 
The following is the nautical account of it: “Ten 
P.M. strong gales, with torrents of rain: double 
‘ reefed, and furled gib—midnight, wind increasing 
furled mainsail, close-reefed fore topsail, furled 
mizen topsail—from twelve to four, violent squalls 
and high sea, attended with lightning and heavy 
showers of rain—four A. M. wind suddenly shifted 
| and it became moderate.’”’ Thus far the condensed, 
and, I may add, chaste record of the captain’s jour 
nal, since the half has not been told of this sublime 
Nand perilous scene. In the midst of it I went on 
deck, and witnessed the elemental war. Nothing 
Tam persuaded, can exceed the magnificence ot 
ocean scenery in a night storm. The plunging ot 
‘the ship into the trough of the sea—the almost 
deafening roar of the waves, flashing out with liquid 
fire—mountain on mountain, far as the eye could 
span—the waters around the buoyant vessel spark 
ling with innumerable stars—the dark and lowering 
clouds surcharged with lightning, and ram, and 
j anon bursting with squalls and tempests—satisfied 
|} me that I beheld and participated in one of the most 


The parish clerk at Winkleigh, (Eng.) has a appalling, yet splendid events, in nature — Sketch 


on his wig, and, with a smile of good nature, he ||salary of one guinea per annum for winding up the | poy% of an American gentleman 


took me by the hand. ‘Come,’ said he, ‘ young | Church clock daily; and it has been cal: 
gentleman—eh, let us see now what we can do.’— || that, to cam this sum, he has to travel a hundred 
He spoke the speech—/ow he spoke it, those who || and two miles, ascend and descend twenty-nine 
have heard can never forget. ‘There,’ said he, | thousand steps, and haul up eighteen tons weight 
ithree thousand six hundred yards! 
! 


| 


* young gentleman ; and when you try that speech 
again, give it more passion, and less mouth.’ ” | 





THE DUKE OF CUMBERLAND 

This prince gave promises of talents that were 
never accomplished: One day he had giveu some | 
offence to his royal mother, and was remanded to || 
the confinement of his chamber. After what the | 





EPITAPH FROM THE GREEK. 


My name® my country ! what are they to thee? 
What! whether base or proud my pedigree ? 


Perhaps I far surpassed all other men | 
Perhaps I fell below them all! what then? 
Suffice it, stranger, that thou seest a tomb | 


Thou knowest its use: it hides—no matter whom 


culated, | 


Bopy anp sovi..—Our opinions on many impor 
tant subjects are formed as much on prejudice as on 
reason ; and when an opinion is once taken up, it is 
seldom changed, especially in matters not admitting 
j anv criterion of certainty. When I went to the 
University, I was of opinion, as most school-boys 

are, that the soul was a substance distinct from the 
body, and that when a man died, he, in classical 
{ phrase, breathed out his soul—animam expiravit 
| that it then went I knew not whither, as it had 
| come into the body from I knew not where nos 
,when; and had dwelt in the body during life, but 
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in what part of the body it had dwelt I knew not. 
So deeply rooted was this notion of the flight of the 
soul somewhither after death, as well as of its hav- 
ing existed somewhere before birth, that I perfectly 
well remember having puzzled my childish appre- 
hensions, before I was twelve years old, with ask- 
ing this question—‘‘ Had I not been the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Wilson, whose son should I have been?” 
This notion of the soul was without doubt the off 
spring of prejudice and ignorance ; and I must own, 
that my knowledge of the nature of the soul is much 
the same now as it wasthen. I have read volumes 
on the subject, but I have no scruple in saying, that 
I know nothing about it.—Life of Richard Watson. 


Heart anv co_p.—If we wish to cool a liquid 
quickly, it should be placed in a vessel, the surtace 
of which is dark, and radiates the heat with more 
rapidity ; if, on the contrary, we wish the liquid to 
retain its heat, the bright surface of a metallic vessel 
will be most conducive to the imtended ettect. 
Count Rumford, whose attention was particularly 
directed to this point, observes, “ Were I called to 
inhabit a hot country, nothing should prevent me 
from blackening my skin, or, at least, wearing a 
black shirt in the shade or at night.” ‘* Many 
savages,’’ he continues, ‘anoint themselves with 
oil, which may reflect the frigorific rays ; and from 
experiment I conclude that the filthy smearing of 
the Hottentots may be as useful as the black colour 
of the negroes. In negroes exposed to the sun, an 
oil exudes from the skin which reflects the sun’s 
rays. This and perspiration keep the body cool.” 
The warmth of any kind of clothing depends much | 
on the polish of its surface. Thus furs, feathers, 
silk, &c. are smooth and polished, and hence their 
great warmth. ‘The fine white shining fur of the 
Russian hare is much warmer than coarse hair; and 
fine silk is warmer than silk twisted in coarse 
threads. Many northern animals, such as bears, | 
hares, dogs, &c. grow white in winter, and hence| 
may be seen the utility of white clothing in winter, 
to retain the heat, and in summer to repel it. Du-!| 
ting hot weather, black is preferable in the shade’ 
and at night, because it radiates heat quicker, and 
white in the sun, because it is the best reflecter of 
heat. Dr. Franklin has observed, that the different | 
absorptive powers of different substances for heat, | 
may be ascertained by merely placing the hand on 


lighted to see him draw.”” Upon which a bargain f 
was struck, and the horse delivered over. Next 
day he was put to a gig; but the moment he heard 
the rattle of the wheels, he attempted to run away, 
and ultimately kicked the vehicle to pieces, and 
endangered the lives of two persons in it. The 
aniunal was therefore returned, as not being accor- 
ding to the warranty, when the cunning Quaker 
proved himself too cunning tor the horse-dealer ; 
tor, said he, ‘I did not warrant the horse to draw ; 
I only said, thou would’st be delighted to see him 
draw ; and so should I; for had he drawn, thou 
never should have had him.” 

Booxs.—If I have two copies of a book, I readily 
give one away. | am more loth to part with a pic- 
ture I am fond of than with a print, which it is more 
easy to replace. But if the print grows scarce, it 
then becomes valuable, not on account af the great- 
er labour it has cost, but the greater difficulty of 
procuring it, or the impossibility of the pleasure it 
conveys being shared by all who have a taste for 
it, and its necessarily going to the highest bidder, 
or the person who sets most value on and will give 
most money for it. 


Prectsion.—In an action for assault and battery, 
it was deemed important to ascertain the size of a 
stone, with which it was alleged the battery was 
committed. For this purpose, a witness was called 
to the stand, and the following brief report of his 
examination, will show how perfectly his testimony 
must have satisfied the jury. ‘ Did you see the 
defendant throw the stone?’ “I saw a stone, and 
I am pretty sure D. threw it.” “ Was it a stone of 
considerable dimensions ?”’ ‘* Why it was consider- 
able of a stone.” “* How large was it?’ “1 should 
say it was a largish stone.’’ ‘“ What was its size?” | 
“* Why it was a sizeable stone.” “Can’t you answer. 
definitely how big was it?” “TI should say it was a 
|stone of some bigness.” ‘You are a singular wit- 
jhess—can’t you give the jury some idea of the 
| stone t” «Why, as near as I can recollect, it was 
|zomething of a stone.” “ Can’t you compare it with 
‘some other object!” “‘ Why, if I was to compare it, 
'so as to give my notion of the stone, I should say, as 
near as | can judge, it was about as big as a piece 
of chalk.” 

Aiteen arnoon.—The origin of this beautiful 
Irish air, which was first introduced to the British 


rhi. black pi i ‘lothi , . : 
the white and hlack parts of our clothing, when | public a few years ago, (most unfairly,) as a Scotch 


walking in a garden on a hot summer’s day; and 
he also found, that if he stood before a fire with 
black stockings on, his shins were scorched much 
sooner than when he wore white ones. Hence it 
may be inferred, that the surfaces of steam pipes, 
cylinders, or saucepans, intended to retain heat, 
should be polished ; but that if the object is to radi- 
ate heat, their surfaces should be painted black.— 
Mr. Preston’s Lectures on Heal—New-London Me- 
hanics’ Register 

ANSWER oF A BLIND MAN.—In the city of Bag- 
dad, a blind man, with a large jar upon his shoul- 
der, and a lanthorn in his hand, was thus accosted 
by a person that he met in the street: “As thou 
hast no eyes, pocr man, of what service ts this lan- 
thorn to you?”’ ‘It is not for my own use,” replied 
the blind man, ‘that T carry it, but for fear such a 
heedless fellow as yourself should run against me, 
and overset my ja which it has cost me so much 
trouble to fill.”’ 

Anecvorr.—A Quaker took a horse to a fair to be 
sold; the animal was handsome, and appeared every 
way calculated for the collar, and a purchaser was 
‘Will you warrant him, sir?’ said 
I will,’ answered the Quaker, “ in 
* And to draw!” added the deal 


soon found. 
the man. 
avery respect.’ 


er; “ for if he will not draw, he is of no use to me.” 
“ Friend,” said the Quaker, thou wouldest be de- 


| melody, by the name of “ Robin Adair,” is thus 
historically and correctly related, in a new publica- 
tion, ably conducted, entitled, Bolster’s (Cork) 
Quarterly Magazine :—‘ Caroi More O'Daly (bro- 
| ther to Donogh, a turbulent Connaught chieftain, in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth) was one of the most 


ly excelled in poetry and music. He paid his ad- 
dresses to Ellen, the daughter of a chieftain named 
Cavanagh, a lovely and amiable young lady, who 
retuned his affection, but her friends disapproved 
of the connection. O’Daly was obliged to leave 
the country for some time, and they availed them- 
selves of the opportunity which his absence afford- 
ed them, of impressing on the mind of Ellen a 
belief of his falsehood, and of his having gone to be 
married to another; after some time they prevailed 
on her to consent to marry a rival of O'Daly. The 
day was fixed for the nuptials, but O’Daly returned 
the evening before. Under the first impression of 
his feelings, he sought a wild and sequestered spot 
on the sea shore, and, inspired by love, composed 
the song otf Aileen Aroon. Disguised as a harper, 
he next gained access among the crowd that throng- 
ed to the wedding. It happened that he was called 
upon by Ellen herself to play. It was then, touch- 
ing his harp with all the tender sensibility which 
the interesting occasion inspired, he infused bis 


| were to witness the ceremony. 


accomplished gentlemen of his time, and particular- | 


own feelings into the song he had composed, and 
breathed into his softened strain the very soul of 
pensive melody. It began dtiucfa iu no a bhfanne 
tu Aileen Aroon, ‘ Will you stay or come with me, 
Ellen, my dear?’ Ellen soon felt its force, and con- 
trived to elope with him that very night.” 

Romantic apventurE.—The Johnstown Herald 
tells the following strange story :—‘‘ Some three or 
four sleigh loads of lads and lasses halted at one ot 
our hotels, on the first instant ; among the number 
was a loving couple who were about to commence 
the new year by a matrimonial connexion; the rest 
A worthy divine 
was sent for—ushered into the room among the 
company, and the groom and bride pointed out to 
him. Somewhat surprised to see them at opposite 
sides of the apartment, the minister asked the man 
if he wished to be married? ‘ No! was the reply, 
in a gruff and determined tone. At this the bride 
fainted—the girls screamed—the young men were 
confounded—the holy man withdrew, and all pros 
pect of joy and merriment vanished. Convulsions 
succeeded the fainting fit, and a doctor was sent 
for—he was of the Thompson school—he tried 
his never-failing prescriptions—steaming and hot 
drops—good remedies in their way, for bodily com 
plaints, but of little benefit to ‘a mind diseased’— 
all would not do, and the poor girl was evidently 
growing worse. At this juncture, a sage magis 
trate of our village entered , he knew something ot 
human nature, and had no faith in steam doctors, 
especially im such cases—assuming authority, he 
cleared the room of all save the love-sick damsel} 
and her quandam lover; gave them a little friendly 
advice, and then retired; the knot was tied, and 
so ended the adventure. 





FEMALE FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 





WaxkinGc Dress.—A high pelisse dress of gros 
de Naples, with a broad border, formed of twisted 
rouleaux, set on in bias stripes at separate distan 
ces, and confined above and beneath under a rou- 
leau, which two rouleaux cross the skirt, and com 
plete the border: the sleeves loose, with manche 
rons formed of double scallops trinmed round with 
quilling of gros de Naples, pinked. A pelerine 
cape, the same as the dress, fastens behind, and is 
finished by a narrow falling collar of the same; 
above which is tied round the throat a pink sautoir 
Under a plain black velvet bonnet is worn a cot 
nette of lace, ornamented with a full-blown rose. 

MorninG Costcme.—A gown, made partially 
high, of sage green gros de Naples, bordered wit! 
two scalloped flounces, edged with a bias binding of 
satin, the body en gerbe, with a fichu pelerine, for 
ming a sort of stomacher, which, falling over the 
shoulders, in cleft mancherons, somewhat elevated 
gradually terminates in point under the belt. From 
the throat, over these, falls a Maltese collar of fine 
India Muslin, with a double quilling round the 
edge, of thread tulle. A bonnet of bird-of-Para 
dise-yellow, is ornamented with puffs of yellow 
sarcenet, with bows of slate-coloured gauze next the 
crown, brocaded with black flowers. This bonnet 
ties close under the chin, on the left side. 

Batt Dress.—Over a slip of amber-coloured 
satin, a dress of tulle, the border, with two rows of 
amber gauze, bouillones; the bouillon placed on 
the border, in close fers de cheval, and forming a 
rich and striking sort of trimming. The body isa 
la Oircassienne, with a broad sash of amber-colour 
ed satin; a small rosette on the left side, in the 
centre of which is a pearl ornament; long ends, 
edged round with a narrow blond, and finished down 
the outside of the arm with silk buttons. Bracelets 
of gold, very broad, encircle the wrists, and are 
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worn over the gloves: they are fastened with a « Ive been tippling.”"—It is scarcely necessary to mention, | cety of shape, until you are absolutely sick of it Every 
that this 1s another parody on * I’ve been roaming,”’ one ot tiog fresk too must be so outrageously uncommon, and start- 





torquoise broach The tresses are arranged in curls || 











on one side, and in a light transparent bow on the ||the sweetest melodies of the fascinating Mrs Knight. It bes ily striking, to give it the Namen of engnaing 3 ant 
b - copied from the Boston Statesman. “ Things have come to || «mid all this, there is no such thing a» coming af what the 

other. Detached bouquets of roses, with a slight le pretty pass, masters,” says a modern writer, “when the | (rater or writer really thinks of the affair, ithe thinks at all; 
portion of their green foliage, are sparingly, but | createst compliment that can be paid to an author, is to turn ||tor matter must invariably be sacrificed to manner—opinions 
tastefully scattered over the head. The ear pen-| his best productions into ridicule !" jt? paradoxes—and truth to antithesis RBah' We have at 
dants are of pearls, and the necklace is formed of || I've been tippling, Uve been tippling, \|present ttle time, and less inclination, to play Sir Oracle— 
one row of very large pearls. A sort of long chain, | R.. sree Gis teaane ogaes we stron; | but content ourselves with noticing, that Mr. Conway (whom 
0 or Zz Ea g sii me 4 i Oe ces ing we greatly admire) and Mr. Macready (of whom we could 
formed of Egy ptian pebbles, is hung over the neck i , . not sufficiently express our admiration though we tried) are 
and bust, from which depends a patriarch Greek | reo ps per Fen in Mppling st present delighting and astonishing the admirers of the 
cross of black and gold enamel. i Aud Dam reeling, and I'm reeling | drama at the Park theatre. Massinger’s excellent tragedy of 
{ Hang it! T believe Pim blue the Fatal Dowry, (which, bv the by. owes its resuscitation to 








} 
I've been tippling, I've been tippling Macready.) was performed on Friday and repeated on Wed 
"= f y 4 Till TC cannot sit oF re : : sane ’ 7 1G Fepearse 
THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. | ocd Wen aitinin endl is caillindins nesday night The part of Romont, by Macready, was one 
| Ait, and Buzz, assist me home that fine and original actor's greatest efforts It was, in 
| 
| 





. 7 — 37 : . | trath, trom first te 
Encouraging symptoms.—A large edition of Woodworth's 





Ode to the Poppy.— The following beautiful lines, which ast, a glorious picture of all that is perfect 
are perhaps unrivailed for pathos and feeling, were written by 
Mrs. O'Neil under circumstances that impart to them much 
additional interest’ Readers of the present age will readily re 

collect the time when she was the poetical correspondent of 
her countryman, the justly celebrated Thomas Moore, the 
sweetest sonyster of Europe. She was then moving tn the 
most fashionable circies, of which her beauty, wit, and ac- 
complishments, rendered her the life and boast. But, alas!! 
“frailty, thy name is woman'’’ Ail her fair prospects were 

blighted by the unprincipied seducer. Separation trom her 

husband was the consequence ; remorse and unavailing re-, ae 
grets rendered the scenes of former happiness torturing to |! New-York Medial and Physical Journal —The fifth vo. t0 weed deseription, Macready’s King John was more im 
her sensate mind She fled her country, and took up herre-| jyme of this periodical, edited by Drs Beck, Peixotto, and | pressive than we shought that dull part (as it commonly ap 
sidence in Lisbon, where for two year., according to her own | Beli, has now beew completed ; and, uulike similar works in Pests) could be made. Mr. Fairtield'’s second appearance 
contession, sie * endured life,” solely through the mitigating | phi, country, it promises to reach matarity, and tuil growth. | Was" the character of the Cardinal Pandulph— which, though 


ind splendid in the histrionic art How sorry are we to per- 
ents, that New-York is so shortly to 
lose this accomplished artist. We trast, however, that ano 


| Melodies has been disposed of in this city, in a few weeks ; 
and the continued demand for the work warrants the printing 
of asecond edition, which will be put to press immediately ; 
subscriptions for which, as usual, will be received at this 





ceive, by the advertiser 


\\ther engagement will be effected, as there are many noble 
i « \ “ager mn part-, peculiarly his own, that he has not yet appeared in.— 

othee. everal corrections, alterations, and additions, Wi . 
| 7 ° ate S ait ® Mr Simpson is certainly most indefatigable and enterprising 


1 


| be made in the forthcoming impressions, both as respects the 
=e ¥ impressions, both as respects t and deserves every encouragement We hear that other 


text and engravings. There is nota single copy of these Me 
iodies now to be had, either in boards or sheets. ‘The author, 
however, has about twenty, bound in calf, and gilt, tor which 
he cherges one dollar and itty cents per copy. 


stars (ay, and bright ones toe ') are shortly to ilumine the 
dramatic hemisphere The tragedy ot King John, we think, 
} has never been «o> well represented im this city as it was the 


other evening, Mr. Conway's Falconbridge is too well known 


influence of oprum, which, it is weil known, is made trom]! jhe Jast number contains original communications from Drs. | 40 Inferior part, gives opportunities for much good reading ; 
the juice of the puppy, that * scarlet flower,” whose virtues | yy agner, Brown, Hoyt, Fountain, Heustis, &c. &c. besides and, when we consider that ut was Mr. Fairtield’s third ap- 


an sooth or kill. | much editorial matter, and an interesting bibliographical ca. || ME4TANCe OM any stage, and that, prior to his debut, he had 


never witnessed but six theatrical representations, we may 


talogue 
|) with the utmost candour pronounce his success as very pro 


| 
Not for the promise of the laboured field— | 
Not for the good the vetlow barvests yield— ‘ as r i — 

I bend at Ceres’ shrine, | The Morning Chronicle. —This new daily paper is to com 
For dull to humid eyes appear mence ov the first of the ensuing month, under the control 


nee og rss a > canta mine. I of Charies N. Baidwin, Eliyah J. Roberts, James G. Brooks, 





mising. It was evident that he had bestowed much study on 





the part; and his execution of it, though a little marred by 
jthe natural tremors of a novice, was better than that of any 


i oi _ _ ° Aw T -e . ve > “a if 
I bait the odde = fos hes ™ artet flower | Esqs. aad one Mr. James Lawson. Three of these gentlemen |! ner phird appearance that we have seen 
— pee ae te cob jjare well known to the public, and entutied to their contidence 2 
yal dost so ta Px« x 
, = ? *n he ‘ . , _ 
The richest gifts gay Flora can bestow aud support—but who is James Lawson? When he has an Naw-Vork Theatre.— Don Giovanni, with Mozart's music, 
a ara nas $s morning bour, opportunity of detending himsell, and we have nothing else was performed on Monday night. The audience was nume 
ney comte ‘ * vu q > » i a 
Fill sorrow taug ht me to confess thy power. j to do, perhaps we may answer the question oursetves. j rous, fashionable, and britliant. The Signorina, Mrs. Blake, 
; ' iormeeinnnninnge ene , 
| = : and Mr. Keene, were in admirable voice , ‘ 
In early days, when fancy cheats, || Heeper of the Baltery —At the jast meeting of the Common | . a able voiwe, and acquitted 


|| themseives with their usual ability. It is the fashion to be 
pleased with the dancing of Madame Hutin, but we think 


A various wreath } wove, 


Of laughing Spring's luxuriant sweets, | Council, apetiuon Was presented to increase the salary of the 


To deck ungratevt iove— || keeper of the bautery! We contess our surprise on hearing ' ‘ 
The rose or thorn my numbers crowned, | of this measure, as it was the first time we ever understood |" style will be more admired in America fifty years hence, 
As Venus smiled or Venus frowned 5 | than at the present day. I we might do so without offence, 


| the Battery had a keeper’ We never saw him, and we visit) 


’ . a s >} Bow 
But love and juy. and all their train, are flowr Who that }; we would respectfully recommend to this lady to wear, in fu 











E’en languid bope no more is mune, } it daily when the weather aliows us the privilege. leure. wi he d he Turkish 
, ing 2 : i | ture, nen she dances, the s . srele e 
And I will sing of thee alone — | has observed the elegant carving and cutting of the benches aS: SS SUES SOMUND, Oh ee ferent 
Unless perchance the attributes of grief, . to the dress in which she now appears. It would unquestion 
The evprus bud and willow leat, ; and the railing along the water's edge, ever dreamt ot such a) sis ule utimatenh auilailedt . 
Their pale tunereal foliage blend with thine thing as a keeper? But perhaps the aforesaid keeper does | y £ bers is .. me 2 
Hail, lovely blossom | thou canst ease not receive haif remuneration enough for his services, and|| Chatham Theatre. —We are requested to state, that Mr 
The wretched victim of disease— " - a . soley ; ‘ . 
Canst close those weary eves in sleep consequently ts there only half bis ume? If this is the case, Durang takes his benefit on Saturday evening. Brier Cliff, 
Which never open but to weep; increase his wages, by all means—and that too instantly.—, Tom and Jerry, and other entertainwents, are selected tor the 
} tego oe —— Make his attendance an object to him, and if he is not then occasion. Several meritorious actors have volunteered to 
nage gP _ : oa . . " t . 
Expel imperiov~ memory from her seat— prompt in his business, turn him out, and hire another person. aid Mr. D. who, by the by, is one of the best natured fellows 
And bid the throbbmg heart turget to beat An active man ought to be employed, and be should receive | in the world. We are very sincere in wishing him a substan- 
Soul-soothing plant! that can such blessings give - a suitable oompensation for his trouble. tial benefit, and Brier Cliff'a fair representation, 
By thee the mourner loves to live— | nnberibateiieend - : 
By thee the hopeless die ! . : ae , lt - a 
Oh! ever triendly te despair Star sazing. _ oor pea hes Mora r flee _ MARRIED, 
Mig »w's pallid votary dare, an interesung periodical, editec y Reuben Potter beg. a _ 
With eye —_" at i acoerd tim here , oe “Res J chain On Sunday evening the 1th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Rowan 
ithout a crime, that remec t the folowing : A French gentlemen, who a few years a0) Yr) John Dunshee, to Miss € . 
Which bids the spirit trom its bondage fly . - : ' ec, to Miss Catherine Laune, daughter ot 
I'd court thy pailiating aid no more— lived in acarved and gilded house at Hoboken, oue evening, Stephen P Laune, deceased, all ot this em 
No more Pil sne that thou shonldst spread while taking a survey of the firmament from his terrace, disco Same evening, by Rev. Mr.Cox, Mr Jobn C. Stagg, pr 
q } romnd “« g au— , 7 , enti 
Thy spell arovad my aching head | vered a new heavenly body in the southeastern quarter of the ter, to Miss Catherine Vao Blareom, both of this eity 
Rut would conjure thee to impart ¢ ? ‘ Oa Friday th a ' | M M ; uM 
Thy balsam for a broken beart, sky, which seemed larger than either Mars or Venus, though Ptr e 2d inst. by the Rev. Mr. Maelo NM 
And by thy seft Lethean power, it did not exactly resemble them in appearance. The star John Beardsley, to Miss Delia M. Thorp, both of Fairfield 
Tnestimable flower! | S Coun 


| gazing gentleman Was of course stricken with amazement— At New Harmony, on the 4th ult. by William Nelson. Eso 
a * } and sent for Dr. Mitchill and a posse of inferior philosophers, | Thomas Say, of Philadelphia, io Luey Way Sistare, of New 
(ity Watch —There is a petition betore the common coun- | who immediately came bustling over with their huge tele- | York . ; 
| to increase the wages of the watchmen, No other class of scopes, and all things necessary for astronomical ob-ervation. On the Sth ost. by the Right Rev. Dr. Dubois, Edward 
men are so wretchedly paid. None suffer greater privations,| Phe amazement at the new discovery was general, until, after Lynch, to Jane Maria, Daughter of Dennis Macarthy, Es i 
and few are entitled to more reward for their services) Great much peering aud peeping, the new planet was tound to be all of this city. 
care should be taken that none but sober, active, honest men, | nothing more than the lantern on the dome of the city-hail'” | ¢ UP he Sth inst. at Gravesend, L. 1. by the Rev. Willian 


Burst these terrestrial bands, and other regions try 











be engaged, and such men are always to be had, and are al vere ey Mr Stephen Hendrickson, merchant, « thi eal 

ways worthy of their hire. We have heard many complain, Park Theatre —** Ot all the cants that are canted in this hag es : i a w came only daughter of Stephen P. W 

at is true, of our careless guardians of the night, but it is not canting world, the cant of criticism is the most disgustingy’ aaison, £.s4. OF the tormer place 

to be wondered that they neglect their duty, when the com- ' So cays Sterne ; and traly we are beginning to grow marvél- DIED, 

pensation they receive is considered. Eighty-seven and a_ lously tired of the tashionable slang and hair-breadth distine- Suddenly, on the Ith inst. athe 70th ye her age, M 
Hannal Brady, an old andl worthy inhabit of this city. 


half cents is a paltry recompense for a night's labour faith-| tion of style, that at present are ail the rage in expressing an 








fully performed, especially at this inclement season of the Opinion upon theatrical matters. Why, in this critical age, Meee 9 we Ads eapain Ao xander W. Macomb of ti 
year. Itis bad economy to employ bad men for watchmen, every puny whipster will draw you the true line of difference Same day, in the S2d year of his age, Mr. Henry § hard 
and good men cannot be hired for nothing. If the corpora- between genius and talent, and ring the changes upon power Same day, of a lingerivg illness, Mrs. Phebe, wile « 

tion would add a few shillings more to the wages of the watch- | and passion, and intensity, identity, pathos, bathos. Ke. Ke. thane! Smut _ 

men, and curtail the expenses of their champaign, jellies, pas ‘&e. like any feviathan reviewer. Then you hear of Kean’s Ow the th inst. Mrs. Ann Stymets, aged 72 rs 

try, Ke. the public would be the gainers by it. It is their du fire and genins, and Macready’s talent and elaborateness ; On the 9th inst. ia the JUth year of his age, M Samu 
ty ta do so. but let them eat their fill—we have not the’ and that Mr. Conway is cold, classical, and finished; and _ el sea, on the evening of the Sh of Janu lat 
smallest objection, so they deal justly with their fellow citi. , Mr. Forrest is fiery, furious, and unfinished ; and of the chas-  ,, co ~ age f vag St Dean hed c pt. W an Mont ap 
zens, and do ail within their power to contribute to the pros- tity of one man's style, and the looseness of another's; and | sj)\< ety the 47th vear of his z Hie has ‘ ia 
perty. security, and happiness of the city soon. And this jargon is retailed forth in every possible va- and three children, te lament his untimely fate 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
STANZAS, 

Brrore a spacious dome | stood, 

Whose gilded windows flamed with light— 
I entered—joined the gorgeous flood 

That rolled on them so dazzling bright 
The scene was splendid—what a glare 
Of loveliness and grandeur there ! 
For India’s gems and Persia’s looms 
Had done their best to deck the rooms ; 
And coloured lamps and flowers bright 
Had lent their aid to grace the night ; 
And woman too was there to bless 
This fairy scene of loveliness. 
“ How blest! how blest!" thought I, “ to be 
“ The master of this revelry !” 
I looked again—methought the smile 

That each face wore—was but to hide 
Or wo, or care, or grief, or guile ; 

That all was heartlessness and pride— 
The flowers that looked so sweet and fair 
Were nothing but exotics there! 
And even lovely woman too 
Was senseless, vain—though fair to view 
* And this is wealth !"’ aloud I cried, 
Aud turned me from the dome aside. 


I wandered on—and ‘mid a glen 
Where lovely flowers were wildly springing, 
Far from the busy haunts of men— 

I heard a voice so sweetly singing 
The praise of friendship—and no bliss 
Beneath the sun could equal this— 

That, springing to the warbler’s side, 

“ O, be my friend !"’ I warmly cried. 

She was my friend !—through wo or weal 
'Twas hers to share and hers to heal ; 
With books, or work, or converse gay, 
Would all our hours steal away, 

’Till evening come—and then the song, 
Or walk, would this sweet time prolong. 
But, ah! this time so soft, so gay, 

Like rainbow hues did pass away ! 

She died !—I closed her dying eye 
Without one tear! I know not why 

I did not weep—but, as I sat 

By her pale corse, I felt most desolate 

I took her hand—but, O, how cold !— 
’Twas not like that dear hand of old 
That used to meet my fond caress : 

Ab! it had lost the power to press ! 

I watched beside her earth-cold bed, 

Till tears at length I freely shed. 

I strewed her grave with all the flowers 
She e’er had loved in our sweet bowers— 
One only flower | threw not there— 

I wanted it to plant elsewhere ! 

Within my heart I placed “‘ Forget-me-not-—— 
And then for ever left the cherished spot ! 


Onwards I passed again—I recked not where— 
Until the breathings of the perfumed air 

Stole on my senses—and | gazed around— 

O, Heaven! a lovelier spot could ne'er be tound | 
Myriads of wild flowers gaily springing— 
Myriads of birds their music ringing— 

Clear rivulets o'er pebbles flowing — 

And hill and dale with verdure glowing ' 

I stood entranced !—a rosy boy, 

All full of loveliness, and full of joy, 
Ran now towards me—and with glee, 
“OO, come '" he cried, ** O, come with 
I followed him—and, as we went along, 
Thus sweetly ran his little song : 


me 


« T revel here, 
‘Mid sweets and flowers, ” 
ln vale and dell, 
* Through groves and bowers 
I've blinded old Time, 
And stolen his glass ; 
‘ And he cannot tell now 
How my bright hours pass 





“‘ T bask in the sunshine— 

“* Throw rose-leaves at Care ; 

“ And with Song and with Mirth 

“My sweet moments I share ; 
* So, ‘mid all that is happy, and all that is gay— 
‘“ How merrily pass the bright hours away !”’ 


And now we stood before a little cot— 

"Twas in a cool, sequestered, lovely spot— 

With trees, and shrubs, and flowerets wild— 
Where Art was banished, and where Nature smiled ; 
With jas’mine was the roof half covered o'er, 

And running myrtle overhung the door ; 

Roses, and birds, and all things fair, 

Were blooming fresh, and carolling there. 

** Now enter, maiden !” cried the boy, 

** Accept the gift !—and I with joy 

“ This beauteous spot will give to thee— 

** And ever happy shalt thou be ! 

“ For this sweet spot, these bowers, this grove, 
* Belong to me—and J am Love !”’ 

I took the gift—and, in my heart, 

I vowed we never more should part! 

But we did part '—and thea I grieved, 


That not e’en Love could be believed ! B. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, 
TO 

Why did I think that I could trace 
Thy truth or love upon thy face? 
Why did I trust that lovely smile— 
And think it never could beguile ? 
Why deem me safe from grief or harm, 
When leaning on that cherished arm? 
And why now do | sit alone, 
And weep that Love and thou are gone ? 





Why did they tell me we must part ? 

Why did they say that from my heart 

Thy worthless image i must sever— 

And never think of thee—no, never? 

Why did they make me know thy guile— 
And e’en confess that thou wert vile? 

I thank them not—for now I dare not love— 
Yet could not hate thee—if I strove! 
There is a void, a gloom, a death 

That will not part, but with my breath, 
From out my heart ; and now, to me, 

So full is life with misery, 

I do not care’how soon may come 

The hour that bears me to the tomb ! 

How sad my days apart from thee ! 

But what canst thou e’er be to me? 

Hast thou not stung the heart that blest thee ? 
Ay '—e’en when it the most carest thee / 


When first they called thee false and vile, 

I only answered with a smile— 

Nought that 1 heard my heart could move— 
I thought thee worthy of my love !— 

Until, through all thy fond disguise, 

I read thy treachery—thy lies ! 

I saw and knew thy black deceit— 

And even Hope no more could cheat ! 

But fare thee well !—Iil not upbraid thee 
For the heart-broken thing thou’st made me. 
One day, perchance, when friends deceive thee— 
When wo and care perplex and grieve thee— 
Thou'lt think of me—alas ! toe late— 

Aud say—"' I have deserved my fate |’ 


THE POOR LITTLE MAID. 
When a poor tittle maid feels her senses astray, 
Cannot sleep on her pillow, nor rest all the day 
Sees a form still pursue her, do all that she can, 


Aod this form should be that ofa handsome young wan: 


Sly neighbours will whisper then, good lack-a-day 
The poor little maid's in a very sad way ' 

When of her old friends she begins to grow shy ; 
When she speaks very seldom, and speaks with a sigh ; 
When, though witty or wise, she appears like a dunce, 
And folks wonder what's come to the girl all at once ; 
Sly neighbours will whisper then, good lach-a-day 
The poor little maid's in a very bad way 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
A CASTLE IN THE AIR. 


I'll tell you, friend, what sort of wife, 
Whene'er I scan this scene of life, 
Inspires my waking schemes ; 
And when I sleep, with form so light, 
Dances before my ravished sight 
In sweet wrial dreams. 


The rose its blushes need not lend, 
| Nor yet the lily with them blend, 
To captivate my eyes ; 
Give me a cheek the heart obeys, 
And, sweetly mutable, displays 
Its feelings as they rise. 
Features where pensive, more than gay 
(Save where a rising smile doth play,) 
The sober thoughts you see ; 


| Eyes that all soft and tender seem, 


And kind affections round them beam, 
But, most of all, on me! 


A form, though not of finest mould, 

Where yet a something you behold, 
Unconsciously to please ; 

Manners all graceful without art, 

That to each look and word impart 
A modesty and ease. 


But still her air, her face, each charm 

Must speak a breast with feeling warm, 
And mind inform the whole ; 

With mind her mantling cheek must glow 

Her voice, her beaming eye, must show 
An all-inspiring soul. 

Ah! could I such a being find, 

And were her fate to mine but joined 
By Hymen’s silken tie— 

To her myself, my ali, I'd give, 

For her alone delight to live, 
For her, consent to die. 





Whene’er by anxious gloom oppressed, 
On the soft pillow of her breast 
My aching head I'd lay ; 

' At her sweet smile each care should cease 
Her kiss inspire a balmy peace, 
{ And drive my griefs away. 

In turn I'd soften all her care, 

Each thought, each wish, each feeling share. 
Should sickness e’er invade ; 
voice should sooth each mournful sigh 
hand the cordial should apply, 
I'd watch beside her bed. 


My 

My 

Should gathering clouds our sky deform. 

My arm should shield her from the storm 
And were its fury hurled, 

My bosom to its bolts I'd bare, 

In her defence undaunted dare, 

Defy the opposing world. 


Together should our prayers ascent 
Together humbly would we bend, 
To praise the Almighty’s name , 
And when I saw her kindling eye 
Beam upward to the native sky, 
My soul would catch the dame 


Thus nothing should our hearts divide 
But on our years serenely glide, 

And all to love be given ; 
And when life's litle scene was o'er, 
We'd part to meet, and part no more 


But live and love in Heavex M 


EPIGRAM, 
In vain, provoked, you thus asperse my fame 
Tranquil, in vain | eulogise your name 
Vain is my praise, as vain your slander too— 
For no one credits either me or you 
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